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A Character- building Magazine for Boys and Girls 


Happy, Happy Easter! 


ASTER Sunday! From every church and cathedral in all our land, 
in cities and towns and hamlets, even from our little country 
churches glad Easter music is pouring forth in praise to the risen Christ. 
Christ is symbolical of life, and Christ is risen! 

As you go to church or Sunday school this glad Easter morning, look © 
about you. Every living, growing thing is bursting with new life—new - 
grass, new leaves, new flowers; there is new life in our fields, new life 
in us. Christ indeed is risen! 

Jesus Christ once said to His disciples, “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself.” Many persons think of this as 
meaning that when our body dies we shall be lifted up into heaven. But 
there is another meaning in these words. We can be lifted up this 
minute or any minute. We are lifted up every time we lift our thoughts 
from ugly, selfish (earthly) thoughts to kind, loving, courageous, true 
(heavenly) thoughts. Try it this Easter morning. 

Lift your thoughts up. Think beautiful, happy thoughts! Now don’t 
you feel as if your whole being has been lifted up? If at any time your — 
feet are lagging, you can make them skip for joy by lifting up your 
thoughts. If ever your lips should droop and get pouty, you can make 
them smile and want to speak kind, happy words by thinking a happy 
thought. In this way the Christ mind in you is risen! 

Be happy and joyous, glad and gay this Easter Day! Jesus Christ 
came to earth to lift us up and give us joy. Remember the herald angel 
said ‘I bring you good tidings of great joy!” 

Our heavenly Father expects us to be happy. Take another look 
around you now before you enter your church, and see how many 
things God has given you to make you happy. Almost too many to 
count, aren’t they? 

Happy, happy Easter! 
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From dew-filled heart of yellow gold 
The lily shakes its perfume out. 
The crocus flaunts its colors bold, 
And pussy willows dance about. 
The small white rose of Jericho 
2 Lifts high its head tosay: : 
Lo! Christ is risen!” Soft winds blow. wad 
Oh, i aad Easter Day! By Nell Goodale Price 
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By Eleanor Hammond 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


David walked into the big, old- 
fashioned kitchen. Vivian was 
helping Grandmother roll out 
cookies. They both looked quite 
cheerful. 

“Oh, David,’ Grandmother 
called. “Go up to the bag in the 
attic and get me a fresh mop rag, 
please.” 

David climbed the attic stairs 
slowly, He passed Charles com- 
ing down with a book under his 
arm. David found the mop rag. 
Then he spied something on the 


David held the map so that his grandmother could see it 


pies Blake looked gloomily out of the farm- 
house window. Certainly the weather was 
April-fooling him, It-had been sunny at breakfasttime 
and he had hoped for a grand day outdoors. Now 
the rain was pattering down on the daffodils in 
Grandmother’s garden. 

Charles, David's sixteen-year-old cousin who was 
spending the spring vacation at Grandfather's farm, 
as well as David and his sister Vivian, strolled into 
the room. He held his hand under David’s nose. A 
bright penny was in his palm. 

“What's the idea?” David asked rather crossly. 

“For your thoughts,” Charles laughed. 
“I was just thinking that we can’t go outdoors 
and have any fun,” David growled.. 

Charles thrust the penny back into his pocket. 
“That idea isn’t worth a half-cent stamp,” he told 
David. He strolled off again. 
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attic floor. It was an old yellowed 
paper with some words crookedly 
printed across the top. ‘Map of ye 


‘Pirate Treasure,” they read. And 
below was certainly a map of some 
sort done in blue ink. A crooked 
line down the middle of the map 
was marked “Clear Creake.” 

“I wonder if that means Clear 
Creek over by the north pasture.” 
David studied the somewhat dirty and blurred mark- 
ings with sudden interest, “Yes, it must be. Here's 
the branch coming in and here’s something marked 
‘Crooked Oake.’ That must mean the old lightning- 
struck oak tree near the fork in the creek. And here's 
that little island.” David’s eyes widened as he studied 
the island. There was a large X on it upon the 
“treasure map.” David whistled. “I wonder where 
this thing came from.” Could it really be an old 
map showing where pirate treasure had been buried 
years before? 

David dashed downstairs with the mop rag in one 
hand and the map in the other. He waved them at 
Vivian and his grandmother. They both stared at 
him. 

“What in the world’s the matter?” Vivian in- 
quired. 

“Look what I’ve found! It must have fallen off 
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one of the rafters in the attic,’ David said breath- 
lessly. “Did you ever see it before, Grandma? Do 
you know what it is?” 

His grandmother shook her head. She looked 
thoroughly puzzled. “What is it, David?” she asked. 

“It’s a map of pirate treasure. There’s an X on it 
that must mark the place the treasure is hidden.” 
David held the map so that his grandmother could 
see it. “Did you ever hear about pirate treasure 
around here?” 

Grandmother looked thoughtful. “Well, there are 
some old stories about pirate ships sailing into the 
little bay at the foot of the valley and burying gold 
somewhere along the creek. But there are stories 
like that nearly everywhere along the seacoast, and 
even if pirates did sail into the bay once upon a time, 
I don’t believe they ever carried heavy treasure chests 
this far inland.” 

“But they might have.” David wanted to believe 
there was pirate treasure to be dug for in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Grandmother laughed. “That’s what your father 
and his brother used to say when they were boys, 
and plenty of holes they dug along the creek bank 
looking for pirate gold. But they never found any. 
As for that map, it might be one they drew. They 
were always drawing maps of that sort. Likely 
it's been lying in the attic ever since they were 
boys.” 

David's face fell, but only for a moment. 
“Anyhow, there wouldn’t.be any harm in my 
going and digging where the X is on the map. 
It would be all right, wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course, it would be all right,” Grand- 
mother agreed. “And if you look for treasure 
you're sure to find some of one sort or another. 
There’s always treasure for those who have the 
eyes to see it.” 

David was not quite sure what she meant by 
that last statement, but a treasure hunt would 
be the best sort of fun. “Want to come along, 
Viv?” he asked his sister. 

“May I, Grandma?” Vivian asked. 

“Of course, dear. I'll finish baking the cook- 
ies, It looks as if it had stopped raining and 
some air will do you both good,” Grandmother 
said. 

In five minutes David and Vivian: had on 
galoshes and old coats. David had got a spade 
from the shed and they were ready to start. 
Vivian carried a basket to hold any possible 
treasure. 

A rainbow glowed beyond the north pasture 
and the raindrops clinging to the new grass 


blades shone like diamonds in the rays of slanting 
sunlight. 

Vivian pointed to the rainbow. “Wouldn't it be 
wonderful if there really were a pot of gold at the 
foot of it?’ she laughed. 

“Well, Grandma said we were sure to find treas- 
ure if we looked hard,” David said. 

Just then Vivian spied something in the meadow 
grass that made her give a cry of joy. “The very first 
violets! Aren't they lovely? I must take them back 
to Grandma.” 

“Wait,” David said. “Don’t pick them. They won't 
keep if you do. I'll dig up the whole plant and you 
can put it in the basket and take it back for Grand- 
ma’s wild-flower garden.” 

In a minute the little plant with heart-shaped, 
green leaves and its cluster of purple flowers was 
in the basket with a good supply of earth around 
the roots to keep it fresh for transplanting. 

The children hurried on. As they reached the 
trees at the edge of the pasture David saw a gleam 
of blue in the grass. “A bluebird’s feather!” He 
picked up the perfect, bright-blue shaft and laid it 
in the basket beside the violets. 

A kingfisher darted out of the trees with a flash 
of blue-gray wings. The children drew a quick breath. 
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He was so beautiful in his swift flight! On a rock 
at the edge of the rushing water a little slate-gray 
ouzel was bobbing up and down, up and down, like 
a toy on a spring. David and Vivian were standing 
very still. They were watching the kingfisher and 
did not want to frighten him. 

Now suddenly a tiny liquid voice began trilling 
a bird song. Vivian grasped her brother’s arm, She 
pointed silently to the ouzel. “He’s singing!” she 
whispered excitedly. “I never heard one sing be- 
fore.” 

“Neither did I,” David told her. 

They stood very quietly until the little gray bird 
finished his lovely song and flew whirring upstream. 
They watched him dive into a pool and swim under 
the water. They had seen this happen before, but it 
still fascinated them. 


Yes, there was certainly an X like the one on the map 


“I guess ouzels are the only birds that can fly in 
the water as well as in the air,’ David said. 

The ouzel bobbed to the surface with a bit of food 
in his bill. He balanced himself for a moment on a 
rock, Then he was off again. He flew to the place 
where the small side stream leaped in a waterfall 
into the main creek. He darted straight through 
the falling water. 

“He must have a nest back of the waterfall. Grand- 
pa says that ouzels often build behind falls. Let’s see 
if we can find it,” David said. 

By hopping across on the steppingstones and 
peering behind the curtain of falling water they made 
out a green moss nest with three gaping baby birds 
in it. As they looked one of the parents dashed 
through the fall and dropped a bite of food into the 
open bill of one of the hungry young birds. 

It was so interesting that the children 
almost forgot that they were in search of 
pirate treasure. Then David recollected, 
and they hurried on downstream. 

They scanned the stream banks as they 
went. Vivian pointed to a hole in the clay 
there. “It’s a regular little tunnel. Do you 
suppose that could have anything to do 
with buried treasure?” 

David laughed, “Not likely. That’s a 
kingfisher’s nest, at least the nest is in the 
bank at the end of the tunnel.” 

Vivian peered into the hole. “I believe I 
can see Mrs, Kingfisher back there. Yes, 
I’m sure I can. What a nice safe place for 
a nest. And it’s almost as interesting to 
find her there as it would be to find some 
pirate gold.” 

They were on the little island at last. A 
red squirrel chattered at them from the 
branches of the slim alder tree. The floor 
of the island was like a fairy place, 
carpeted with furry-soft grass and dotted 
with yellow violets and white spring beau- 
ties. Three snow-white trilliums grew 
among the ferns under the tree, From 
somewhere up the stream the liquid song 
of the ouzel echoed again. 

For a moment the children stood and 
looked and drew deep happy breaths of 
the fragrant air. Then David’s eye fell on 
the big rock in the middle of the island. 
There was a white skull and crossbones 
drawn upon it and an arrow on the side 
of the rock pointed to the ground beneath. 

“That must be the place!” David cried. 
He hurried to- (Please turn to page 28) 
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1.1 have a nice, fat pus-sy-cat With love-ly soft, black fur, And when 1 pat him 
2. But this I know: my blackSam-bo Is_ ver-y dear to me, And I will nev-er 
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ten-der -ly He al-ways starts to purr. It sounds to me just like a bee That 7 
‘or - pull his tail Or squeeze him care-less - ly; But he shall sit, that hap-py kit, Up- 7 
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buzz-es thro’ the air. Per-haps my pus-sy has a bee In _ his in-side some-where! 
of on a seat of silk, And froma chi-na_ sau-cer blue He'll gen-tly lap his milk. 
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Antonio made very real-looking articles of wood 


Story by 
Wackerbarth Graham 


Pictures by 
Violet LaMont 


“Ho I do wish I could sing or play the violin!” 
Antonio watched sorrowfully as his brother 
Giuseppe played the violin and his other brother, 
Giovanni, sang. They did it very well. They often 
sang for pennies in the streets of Cremona, their 
home town. Antonio’s voice was squeaky. He could 
neither sing nor play, although he loved music very 
much. 

However there was one thing that Antonio could 
do and do very well. He could whittle. And while 
he liked to whittle and did make very real-looking 
articles of wood, he was not satisfied. There was al- 
ways that yearning to express in some way the music 
that was in his heart. 

One day during festival time in Cremona, as 
Giuseppe and Giovanni sang for the people, Antonio 
sat near them on the church steps whittling as usual. 

“That was a lovely song, my lads,” said an elderly 
man who had stopped to listen. He handed the boys 


The 


a coin and then walked away. 

“Oh, Tonio!” the two boys called. 
“He has given us a gold coin!” 

Antonio had never seen a gold 
coin, and he rushed over to look at it. 

“Whittling will never bring you a 
gold piece. Don’t you wish you could 
sing?” teased Giuseppe. 

“I would like to sing or, better yet, 
play on the violin. But I'm no good. 

- I can do neither. I can only whittle.” 

Antonio was very sad. 

“Do you know who gave us the 
coin?” asked Giuseppe. “That was 
Amati, the great violinmaker. He can 
well afford the gold coin. His violins 
are known all over Italy.” 

The three boys soon went home 
and to bed. Giuseppe and Giovanni 
dreamed of the many things they 
could buy with the money, but An- 
tonio lay awake and thought of other 
things. He had an idea, and he could 
hardly wait until morning to carry it 
out. 

Early in the morning he crept 
quietly out of bed, and gathering up 
some of the articles he had made 

with his knife, he went to the house of the great 
Amati. He was too early. There was no one awake, 
but he returned later. 

When Antonio arrived at Amati’s house the sec- 
ond time, the servant tried to turn the boy away. 
Fortunately for him, Signor Amati overheard the con- 
versation and invited him into the house. 

“My brothers can sing and play the violin, Signor 
Amati,” Antonio said. “I love music too, but I can 
only whittle. I do whittle very well though, and 
when I saw you on the street last evening I decided. 
to ask you if I could work in your shop and learn 
to carve violins. I would like to do that more than 
anything else I can think of.” 

Signor Amati liked this sincere twelve-year-old boy, 
and he examined some of the daggers and small 
models of gondolas that Antonio had made with his 


knife. 


“I think you will do very well in my shop if you 
want to try it,” said Signor Amati. 

So it happened that Antonio, the boy who could 
only whittle, became a (Please-turn to page 26) 
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A Read-It-Yourself Story 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


y. 

d. 

The New Pets 

a 

- I like pets. I have a kitten. Her name is 

" Fluff. She is yellow. She likes warm milk, and 

d. she drinks three bowls of milk every day. X. 

‘s Grandfather gave me some new pets. He NG » 

=. a gave me a mother rabbit and four baby rabbits. 

he D name is Fluff The mother rabbit is white. I named her Snow- _Jimmy made a house out of 

- ball. Her eyes are pink and her nose is pink too. 3 aes 

i ba Two of the baby rabbits are white. One is 

| s iP black. One is black and white. Jimmy likes the 

ne 4 black rabbit best. I gave it to him. 

ini I can count my rabbits: One, two, three, four, 

ey \ five. 

ad SF, Jimmy made a pen for the rabbits. He made 
rT iain a house too. He made it out of a box. We made 
> \\ ; a bed of dry grass for the rabbits to sleep on. — 

y} They like their new home. 

ept Z J The rabbits like milk. I give them a big bowl . 
up of milk every morning. They like green grass 
ide [pp too. I pull grass for them. I pull it every day, gt 2“! B: 
and they eat it from my hand. I give them a 
- a new pets ~ pan of water every morning and every The rabbits like milk 
ec night. 


ray. The baby rabbits like to play. They play with 
on- each other. They can run and jump. 
Jimmy likes pets too. He has a dog, and the 
a dog’s name is Wag. Jimmy has a pet crow too. 
ail Its name is Jock. 
ded. We love our pets, and they love us. 
arm 
han 
nall 
his 
you 


hy likes the black rabbit best Jimmy has a pet crow. Its name is Jock 
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HE Mexican boy had asked a 

simple question that Carole 
could not answer, without either 
telling a lie or confessing that she 
was trying to deceive him. 

Carole looked into Juan Gam- 
boa’s eyes. They were like pools of 
clear, dark beauty, as honest as 
daylight. In that moment she was 
sure he was the right Juan for he 
had shown no greedy desire to 
gtab the present that was supposed 
to have been sent to him. Carole 
simply could not pretend or stoop 
to any trick now. 

“No,” she said in simple frank- 
ness, ‘this is not what she sent— 
whoever she was. We were afraid 
somebody who hadn’t any right 
to it would claim the real present, 
so we made up this one. It hasn’t 
anything in it but sand.” 

Her hot face began to cool. It 
was a windy day, but it was not 
the wind that cooled Carole’s face. 
All at once she felt relieved and 
glad. Then she knew why. Pre- 
tending, playing tricks, any kind 
of falsifying for any reason or 
purpose, just did not fit in with 
the idea of love. Now that she 
knew how it felt to let God’s love 
help her Carole realized that she 
could not be happy a second with- 
out it. 
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By Gardner Hunting 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


Chapter Five 


What the Story Has Told so Far 


Carole, Daddy, Mother, and Brother 
Carl had lived in California only a 
month. One day a strange Mexican 
woman handed Carole a mysterious 
package about the size of a pineapple. 
She gave Carole a dollar to carry the 
package across the street. 

“Give only to Juan Gamboa, and 
tell nobody,” the woman ordered. 

When Carole and Carl crossed the 
street to investigate, it was plainly to 
be seen that no one lived in the large 
brown house. They hid the package 
but it was found by an older boy, 
Morris Hanney, who became an enemy. 
They recovered the package with great 
difficulty, then took it home and wrote 
a letter to Juan Gamboa. They also put 
an advertisement in the paper. In re- 
sponse to the advertisement they re- 
ceived two answers from two differ- 
ent Juan Gamboas! One Juan Gamboa 
wrote that he would come to the va- 
cant house on Thursday afternoon at 
four o'clock. 

In order to find out which was the 
real Juan Gamboa, Carole and Carl 
placed a sealed-up cardboard box of 
sand in a basket and decided to use 
it instead of the real package. If one 
of the Juan Gamboas claimed it they 
would know he came to claim any- 
thing he could lay his hands on. 

Thursday afternoon at four o'clock 
Carole and Carl took the basket and 
went to the vacant house. There sat 
a tall, dark Mexican boy who claimed 
to be Juan Gamboa. When Carole 
asked him if the package in the 
basket was his, he replied: “I don’t 
know. Is that what the woman gave 
you for me?” 

What a simple question! and Carole 
couldn’t answer it at all. 


“If you'll come home with us 
we'll give you the real present,” 
she said. 


“But why did you think it might 
not be for me?” Juan asked. 

“Because another Juan Gamboa 
answered our advertisement,” Carl 
said. 

“Oh! Where is he—this other 
Juan Gamboa?” 

“We don’t know. He said to 
leave the present under the steps 
here and he would come after it,” 
Carole explained. 

Juan laughed a little. “Why not 
leave it then?” he asked, indi- 
cating the package Carole held. 

Carole thought swiftly. Then 
she shook her head. “You have 
made me see that it’s not hon- 
est,” she said. “I am ashamed that 
I tried to trick you. I won't trick 
anybody else now.” 

“But he isn’t honest; you will 
show him up,” Juan suggested. 

“I don’t want to, not now,” 
Carole said thoughtfully. 

Juan looked at her soberly, and 
then he nodded his dark head. “I 
would like to have you for my 
friend,” he said. 

“Then come, and we'll get the 
real package that was meant for 
you,” Carole smiled. 

On the way home Carole told 
Juan all about the little earthen 
jar and how it had got bro- 
ken. But when she almost men- 
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tioned Morris Hanney’s name, she 
stopped. She found that she did 
not want to tell on Morris. And 
she knew why. 

They got the little earthen jar 
out of the cupboard in Daddy's 
shop at home. 

“This is what she sent you,” 
Carole said. “It really ought to 
stand another day to dry, but may- 
be it will hold together now.” It 
seemed strong enough. 

“It is like a jar my mother has 
had many years,” Juan said. “My 
grandfather made one. But this 
looks new. I think she has made 
it herself; she has molded pot- 
tery jars often.” 

“I mended it the best I 
could,” Carole said. Then 
she took down the ball of 
string and showed it to 
him. “This was in it be- 
fore it was broken. The 
jar must have been made 
around the ball of string.” 

“We often make earth- 
en jars around things too 
big to go in or out of the 
neck,” Juan said, taking 
the string. ‘“But is not this 
queer? This ball is the 
string of the kite I used 
to fly at home. I would 
know it anywhere, I think 
—the way it is wound, and 
the knots and all—I think 
it has colored string in- 
side.” 

But he had noticed how 
heavy it was. “It has some- 
thing heavy inside!” he 
said wondering. 

“Unroll it!” Carl sug- 
gested, eager to solve the 
mystery. 

Juan hesitated. “If my 
mother sent it, it is a mes- 
sage, this ball of string. It says to 
me: ‘Here is the kite string you 
used to play with at home. To 
your mother it is a treasure. She 
sends it to you to see if you re- 
member her with love as she re- 


members you.” He looked at 
Carole. “Mi madre, she is like 
that!” Tears were bright in Juan 
Gamboa’s beautiful eyes. He held 
the little ball of string close to his 
breast as if it were a treasure in- 
deed. 

“I ran away from my home,” he 
said. “They thought I stole some 
money I did not steal, and they 
would have put me in jail. I ran 
away. So my mother is afraid to 
write me a letter maybe, and takes 
this funny way to tell me she 
loves me yet. She is funny, my 
mother. But she is mi madre!” 

Carole understood. Her heart 
went out to Juan Gamboa and his 


“I would know this string anywhere,” Juan said 


mother. It must be because she 
understood them. 
“But aren’t you going to unroll 
it?” Carl demanded of Juan. 
“Surely,” Juan said. He turned 
and walked out of the shop into 


the back yard. There he dropped 
the ball on the grass, holding to 
the end of the string. It began to 
unroll, and Carl stood, hands on 
knees, watching it! Juan began 
making a new ball, winding the 
string on his fingers. The ball on 
the grass grew smaller as the ball 
in Juan’s hands grew larger. Little 
neat knots in the string bobbed 
up out of the old ball and were 
wound into the new ball. A piece 
of red string appeared, then a blue 
string, and then a red-and-white 
string—a red strand and a white 
strand twisted together, like 
striped candy! 

Carl laughed aloud. Juan 
smiled; he was proving 
that the pineapple present 
belonged to him. Carole 
was intent. 

Then all at once, some- 
thing showed through the 
little ball of string that re- 
mained. A piece of paper! 
Why, it was money! And 
before they quite knew 


fluttered a green bill, and 
a little breeze caught it 
and rolled it across the 
grass. 

“Heh!” Carl said. 

But something had fal- 
len out from inside the 
bill, a paper with some- 
thing heavy in it! Juan 
picked that up first, and 
then started to catch the 
breeze-blown bill. Carl 
grabbed for it too, and 
went down on his hands 
and knees. But the little 
breeze seemed bound to 
play with the bill, and 
snatched it away a foot or 
two out of his reach. Then 
as both Juan and Carole ran to re- 
trieve it, away it went again! 

“Quick! Catch it!” Carl cried, 
and scrambled up after the money 
again. But the wind gave it a lit- 
tle whisk to one side, very much 
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as a hockey player whisks the jack out of reach of am 
opponent. Out on the driveway went Juan’s bill, 
as if it were alive and playing a game of tag with 
them! 

They all ran crunching over the gravel, but now 
the wind really caught the rolling bill, and it got 
right up on its legs, it seemed, and began to scamper. 
The first thing they knew, it was out in the street 
and headed for the avenue. 

Then Carole saw a very unexpected thing. Sud- 
denly Morris Hanney was right there on the other 
side of the street from their house, loitering with 
his hands in his pockets, as if watching for them 
to come out. And just as suddenly he jumped to 
join the chase after the runaway money. It did not 
seem possible that he could know what it was, but 
he would understand from their pursuit of it that 
it was valuable. The bill had blown nearly over 
to his side of the street, and he was nearer 
to it than they were, and took after it with 
a better chance of catching it. Carole 
thought, Oh, dear, wouldn’t that be our 
luck! And she suddenly grew tired and 
discouraged. Morris Hanney was always 
in their way, and always had all the luck, 
it seemed. 

But as the boys ran on, with the little 
bill scudding before them, like a half- 
running, half-flying mother bird that was 
teasing them away from her nest, Carole 
remembered the morning when she had 
given Morris their lunch, and she re- 
membered why. She stopped. trying to 
run, and walked along panting. But she 
thought very fast indeed, just as if the 
wind that was blowing away the fluttering 
bill were blowing thoughts Mother and 
Daddy had given her into her mind again. 

And then she saw that Morris had 
reached the corner of the avenue and had 
stopped, because so many cars were pass- 
ing that he could not cross. But the flutter- 
ing bill had crossed apparently; for 
though Carole could not see it now, Juan 
and Carl had stopped also and seemed to be trying 
to see under the cars. She walked up to where they 
stood waiting. 

Morris looked at her, but he did not smile or say 
anything. Carl excitedly watched for an opening in 
the traffic. Carole caught hold of his hand. “Don’t 
you run out there, Carl,” she said. 

“Heh!” Carl said. 

Juan turned to Carole. He was a little breathless 
with running, but he opened his hand and showed 
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a crumpled white paper in it. Then he straight- 
ened out the paper and showed six twenty-five-cent 
pieces that had been rolled up in it. They accounted 
for the extra weight of the ball of string. 

There was writing on the paper, queer writing, 
like that on the outside of the wrapper of the original 
pineapple present. But it was in Spanish, and Carole 
could not read it. Juan read it. 

“She says: ‘Here is money for you. I think you 
will know enough to find it and see my love that 
comes with it also.’ ” 

Love! There was a very big message of love in 
that ball of string. Maybe that was not what had 
made it so heavy, but that was what had made it 
important and valuable! 

little mother!” Juan said. “She hasn’t much 
money, yet she sends it to me, and I do not need it!” 
Then he looked off across the avenue. “And now it 


is blown away!” 

Just then little Carl dropped Carole’s hand. Im- 
pulsive as always, he whirled and rushed out into 
the middle of the pavement, through what seemed 
to be an opening in the swift procession of auto- 
mobiles! 

Carole screamed. The cars were running swiftly 
in both directions, and a fast one was coming along 
close to the curb on the far side of the avenue. It 
looked as if it would run Carl down! Little Carl’s 
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flying legs were not fast enough, it seemed, to beat 
that car, nor slow enough to miss it. Oh, dear little 
Carl! 

But when Carole leaped for the curb, Juan caught 
hold of her and held her back. She struggled and 
cried out, hardly knowing what she did or said. It 
seemed she could not endure it. But then she started 
to pray and that helped. 

And then all at once she saw a swift-striding 
figure run out on the dangerous pavement after 
Carl. It was Morris Hanney! She could not believe 
it, but big, strong Morris Hanney was after Carl! 

Then the cars came suddenly in between Carole 
and the boys, and she could not see what happened. 
She could only cling to Juan Gamboa’s hands. But 
she knew what she was saying now, over and over 
in her heart: “Father in heaven! Carl is Your boy! 


Morris is Your boy! They are both Your boys!”: 


I go now with Tia Amparo to mi madre,” 


Juan said 


In the midst of her prayer, she heard the tires of 
a car suddenly shriek on the pavement as the brakes 
locked the wheels. But she went right on talking 
to God: ‘““They’re Your boys, Father in heaven. Carl 
and Morris are Your boys!” She was praying for her 
darling brother, and for her “enemy” too, whom 
only this morning she had started to love. “Father, 
they’re Your boys!” 

She felt Juan trying to get her attention, and she 
looked up. The traffic had come to a lull. And there, 
over on the far curb, safe and sound, were Carl and 
Morris, just ahead of a car that was stopped close 


to them. Carl and Morris were hugging each other 
as if they were brothers! 

Carole ran across the avenue then, and Juan be- 
side her. In a minute she had Carl by the hands again, 
and was looking at Morris Hanney. She choked up 
as she said: “Oh, Morris! How can we ever thank 
you—Carl and I?” 

The chauffeur started the car. “Pretty brave, I 
call it,” he said. ‘Saved me from hitting the kid!” 

But Morris Hanney just turned away. “Aw!” he 
said, and put his hands in his pockets and walked 
off down the avenue. 

Carole had to see if Carl was really all right. Juan 
began looking around in the gutter for the lost 
money. Suddenly he shouted, and there it was in his 
hand—a five-dollar bill! He stood before Carole and 
said, “Think of my little mother, who hardly ever 
has any money, sending me, her runaway son, six 
dollars and a half!” 

They looked around for Morris. He 
was halfway down the street, walking 
along with his hands in his pockets, alone. 
It seemed that Morris was aiways alone. 

“T have to talk to him!” Carole said. 

“Prob’ly he'll go to the vacant house,” 
Carl said, quite recovered now from his 
dangerous run. ‘‘Let’s go!” 


So they went. And they found Morris 
there. When Carole saw him sitting on 
the back steps, all alone, she began to un- 
derstand him better. He had been ugly 
, and mean. But as she looked at him now 
= \ she suddenly knew that he was a great big 

lonely boy, who did not know how to 
make friends and did not understand peo- 
ple or why they avoided him, but who 
wanted friends just as much as she or 
Carl or anybody did! 

Friends! Oh, friends! That was what 
everybody wanted. Because everybody 
wanted somebody to love! Understanding 
Morris, Carole began to have a very 
friendly feeling for him indeed. 

She went over to where Morris sat. He looked 
up at her wonderingly. 

“You saved Carl,” Carole said. 

“Aw!” Morris said, and got up uncomfortably, as 
if to walk away again. 

“Please don’t go,” Carole said. “Stay and be 
friends.” 

Just then there was a shout from the street. Along 
came five or six of the boys and girls of the picnic 
party, in bathing suits, on the way to the beach. 

“Go get your swim suits (Please turn to page 24) 
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The Sun and the Stars 


By Wendy McAneny (9 years) 
Princeton, N. J. 


The sun was in the sky one day; 
The stars came out and thought they'd 
lay. 
The sun did frown and took to flight 
And said, “You shouldn’t come till 
night!” 


The stars were in the sky one night; 

The sun came out quite soon. 

The stars then said: “You come too 
fast. 

Why don’t you come at noon?” 


A 
The Big Black Bear 


By Barbara Jo Baker (7 years) 
Florence, Tex. 


A black bear went into a barn 
Looking for something to eat; 
He heard a noise behind him 
And stood on his back feet. 
He turned around and looked, 
And what do you think was there? 
Standing right in front of the door 
Was another big black bear! 
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My Thank-You Song 


By Susan Angela Druhe (10 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Thank You, God, for the shadowy 
trees. 

Thank You, God, for the honeybees. 

Thank You, God, for the silvery 
streams so bright. 

Thank You, God, for a beautiful sight. 

Thank You, God, for the sparkling 
rain— 

I love to hear it on my windowpane. 

Thank You, God, for the sun so bright. 

Thank You, God, that we may rest 
at night. 

Thank You, God, thank You! 
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Where? 


By Arthur Angood (8 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Where does the winding river run? 
It runs beside a hill ; 

And flows down, down the valley, 
And turns the old, old mill. 


A 
A Birdie 


By Vera Martina Hein (8 years) 
Appleton City, Mo. 


A birdie built his nest in our apple 
tree; 
He sang sweet songs for you and for 


me. 

I fed the little bird with crumbs from 
the table, 

And he thanked me kindly by singing 
all he was able. 


& 


Our Jalopy 


By Jimmy Fixx (10 years) 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Our little jalopy goes hippity-hoppy, 
And it doesn’t use much gasoline. 


It will run four long hours on two 
bunny powers 
If you give it a push in between. 


A 


The Sun 


By Vivian J. Scheffler (11 years) 
Morton, Minn. 


Out of the east came a shining light; 
It lit the sky with a brilliance bright! 
The sun rose up into the sky, 
Up overhead, so high, so high. 


But when the dusk began to gather, 
Mingled colors were in the west; 

Then amidst the glory of velvet flames 
The sun retired for its rest. 


God Protects 
By Sandra Ann Whitehouse 


(8 years) 
Verdun, Canada 


In winter when the snow is falling 
And when I hear the chill winds call- 


ing, 

The garden looks so soft and white 

And sparkles in the chilly night. 

I cuddle in my bed so warm 

And know there’s nothing near to 
harm; 

For God protects me through the 
night, 

And round my cot are angels bright. 


Our Garden 


By Beulah Marie Cole (7 years) 
Springfield, Colo. 


We're going to make a garden, 
With carrots all in a row, 
With beans and other things. 
I hope they will all grow. 


a 


Our Rabbits 


By Kay Grace (10 years) 
Hammond, La. 


We have three rabbits, white as snow. 
Once they were small but how they 
did grow! 
In the garage they have a pen, 
When they get out, how they go 
then! 
a 


My Cat Kathleen 


By Beverley Anne Vawter (8 years) 
Congers, N. Y. 


My cat is black and long and tall, 
Yet she can curl up in a ball; 
When she came she was a little kitty 
And I thought she was “itty-bitty.” 
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The Squirrel 


By Nancy Sedgwick (10 years) 
Abbotsford, B. C., Canada 


There is a large maple tree out in 
our yard. In it lives a little squirrel. 
All summer long he gathered food 
for his dinners during the long winter. 

One day I was watching him quietly 
from behind the house. He jumped 
off a branch and there he was right in 
front of an apple core. He quickly 
picked it up by its stem and up the 
tree he went, but before he got to 
his hole he dropped it. He scurried 
down after it, but this time he picked 
it up by the middle and got it home 
safely. 

Now that it is winter I do not see 
him very often. Only once in a while 
do I see him come out of his nest, for 
he is cozy and has plenty to eat. 


A 
Springtime 


By Gene Barry (10 years) 
Whitefish, Mont. 


The robins come in the springtime 
And build their nests of mud, 

And then the April showers come 
And burst each little bud. 


The sun shines bright and warm, 
The plants peep through the soil; 

Then we get them growing good 
After much hard work and toil. 


The perky little bluebird comes 
And builds his nest real fast; 
The blackbirds, crows, and others 
come, 
And the little wren comes last. 


And then the little flowers bloom 
All colors of the rainbow; 

Pinks and phlox and asters bright, 
And poppies in the next row. 


A 
Love 


By Alfred Uzoma Ibemere 
(13 years) 
South Nigeria, W. Africa 


When I think of the word love and 
remember that God is love, then I 
conclude that love is good, for God, 
who is love, is good. If God is good 
and is also love and He dwells in our 
mind, we should endeavor to show 
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this love by loving everybody with the 
true mind. The result of this will be 
doing good toward everybody and 
then the saying “Good will toward 
men” will begin to come true. 


A 
Pictures in the Fire 


By Margaret Lee Mitchell (11 years) 
Yorkshire, England 


When in winter it is dark 
And you can’t go out to play, 
Watch the flames dance on the hearth 
When indoors you have to stay. 


Watch the smoke swirl up the chimney 
And the flames go wildly prancing; 
You will find that it is fun 
To watch the fire go a-dancing. 


There are great big monstrous caves, 
Little jagged cliffs as well; 
Tunnels, rocks, and palaces 
Where the firelight fairies dwell. 


It is such a cheerful blaze, 
Shedding color here and there, 

Painting orange on the hearth, 
Tinting a table and a chair. 


Oh, I am very sorry 
When Mummy says I have to go; 
I don’t like to leave the hearth— 
For the fire, I love it so! 


A 


Editor's Note: In sending contributions 
for the Guild page please be careful to 
send us only your own original compo- 
sitions. Our judges will not consider any 
story or poem that is not accompanied 
by a note from your teacher or one of 
your parents stating that the compo- 
sition is original with you. They read 
every contribution carefully and select 
for publication as many of the best ones 
as there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is 
published and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. Because of the large amount 
of material that we receive we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused material. 


A 
My Kitten 
By Billy Hutton (8 years) 
Abingdon, Va. 
I have a little kitten; 
Her name is Fuzzy Ball. 


She is so fat and furry 
She’s as wide as she is tall. 


My Hike 


By Helen Grieshaber (10 years) 
Osage City, Kans. 


My housework was done. Mother 
said that I had finished. I went down 
to the barn, where Daddy was feeding 
the baby pigs. When he was through 
I followed Daddy over the fence and 
down through the woods. It was mud- " 
dy and slippery. We came to the creek. 
Daddy jumped over it, but I waded 
it. We had to hold onto the weeds 
that grow on the banks. When we got 
up on the bank Daddy found a big 
hole in a tree. He thought it was a 
possum hole. He climbed up the tree 
and found that it was a hoot owl’s nest. 
On the way home we saw four jack 
rabbits and three flocks of quail. 


A 
The Sandman 
By Dick Damron (8 years) 
Alberta, Ont., Canada 


The sandman is a nice old man, 
And he makes us sleep; 

Then he steals away again 
In the darkness deep. 


A q 
A Wish 


By Ralph W. Miner (8 years) 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 


Every night there comes a freight 
Puffing up the mountainside; 

I stand and wave and wish 
That I might have a ride. 


The Thistle 


By Grace Anne Steffensen (9 years) 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Some people like to sing, 
Some people like to whistle; 
But little brownies like to ride 
Upon the downy thistle. 


A 
Rain 


By Donna Lea Steeves (6 years) 
Glendive, Mont. 


When the raindrops fall 
It makes me smile; 

‘Cause they water our trees 
For a little while. 


April 
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N _eleven-year-old 
boy and his sister 
stood beside the gate at 
the top of the slope. In 
the center of the yard was a big house with rows 
and rows of little white cots in it. On the wall in 
the front hall was a placard. It read: “Children 
boarded by week or month.” The boy and girl 
had lived in the big house for several months of the 
cold winter just past. Their father and mother were 
far away in the service of their country. 

The children looked down the hillside toward the 
turn in the path where the square, stone church stood. 
But their thoughts were not of the hillside nor the 
church nor the big house with its rows of cots. In- 
stead they thought of and talked about the little 
white cottage far away that had been their home. 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 
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Christ’s Love 
Spreading 
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The boy, being older than his sister, lifted his 
head and said encouragingly: “Father and Mother 
would want us to be brave. You must not cry in the 
night any more. You have me near you.” He paused, 
then continued: “Today, I want to show you some- 
thing. That is why I asked permission for us to take 
a short walk before joining the others at the parish 
church.” 

The little girl, her face still glowing from its cold 
bath, looked at her brother. 

“Is it something beautiful?” she asked eagerly. 

He nodded, and together they went down a little 
lane into an old garden. Unlike the wind-swept 
yard, the garden was protected by the hill; it sloped 
to the south, and the sun’s rays upon it were warm 
and friendly. Shrubs were in leaf and bloom, bushes 
were gay with blossoms. 
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The girl clapped her hands with delight and 
cried, “When we came to the big house, the shrubs 
and bushes were bare and brown and hard.” She 
put out her hand and touched a limb. It swayed 
gently, softly pliant with new life. “The buds are 
ready to burst,” she said. 

The children took a short cut, running toward 
the church. The soft earth covered with new green 
grass cushioned their flying steps. “Remember?” 
the boy exclaimed. “Only a few weeks ago the 
ground on the slope was frozen hard and covered 
snow.” 

The girl sat down on the soft grass and stroked it 
gently. 

“It’s like the meadow back home in early spring,” 
she said. ‘ 

An old man was sitting on the steps of the little 
church. The sun warmed his bent body, and his 
“ silvery hair glistened in the light. He raised his 
.: head and shaded his eyes for a moment; thén 

_waved to the children. The boy and his sister jumped 
over a fallen tree trunk and 
ran to the steps where the 


swered. ‘I am the sexton here, and it is my good 
fortune to ring the bell in the belfry that tells the 
people of the countryside that it is time for worship.” 

‘May we watch you ring the bell this morning?” 
the boy asked. 

“When it is time,” the old man answered. Then 
he looked affectionately at his young companions. 
Like the new life in the tree branches, the flowers, 
and the green grass, a new light seemed to kindle 
and shine in the kind old eyes, and that light grew 
brighter and brighter as he talked to his interested 
listeners. 

“The good-man of whom I was speaking loved 
little children. It was His delight to gather small 
boys and girls around Him, to hold them in His 
arms and on His knee. And while He had them 
near Him at such times He would bless them. 

“There was no limit to this good man’s great 
love,” the old sexton continued. “He healed the sick 
and made the blind see and the lame walk. He 
comforted those who sorrowed. He fed those who 
were hungry. He was a 
friend and helper to all who 


old man sat. They stood near _ 

him, hesitating. 

“It must have been a 
morning like this,” the old 
man said, half to himself, 
half to the children. “Yes, a 
morning like this must have bed, 
begun that glad day.” 

“What glad day?” the 
children asked, smiling at 
each other. 

. They were glad to hear shout 
“words spoken in their own 
language. They could not un- 

‘derstand many of the chil- 


keeping; 


Bedtime Prayer 


By Florence Harling closer. 


Tonight I snuggle down in 
Safe in God’s care and 
His dear love folds me all 


While through the night 
I’m sleeping. 


sought Him.” The sexton 
stopped speaking and the 
children pressed a little 


“Everyone must have loved 


the girl said softly. 

“Not everyone!’”’ the old 
man answered sadly. ‘There 
were many people who did 
not love Him. Some men 
hated Him so much that they 
plotted to take His life. They 
would have none of the doc- 
trine of brotherly love. They 


dren back at the big house. 
The girl stepped a little clos- 
er to her brother. She looked at the man expectantly. 

The old man looked at the children steadily, and 
his dark eyes caught a ray of sunlight. Then he 


smiled at them and said: “Of course you children. 


know about the great and good man who went about 


the countryside, the city streets, and the highways. 


teaching the people the right way to live. He told 
them to love one another. He taught them that 
God is our Father and that all people are His chil- 
dren.” 


“We are strangers here; we stay in the big house 
at the top of the hill,” the little girl said. “Tell us 
more.” 


“I have seen you many times,” the old man an- 
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wanted to silence the voice 
that called all men brothers 
and God the Father of all.” 
“What did the good man do to the people who 
hated Him?” the boy asked. 
“Do?” the old man repeated. “He kept right on 
loving them; kept right on being kind to them.” 
“Then what happened?” the little girl asked with 
interest. 
The old sexton rested his elbows on his knees, his 


head in his hands. His voice sounded old and tired. 


“They crucified Him; nailed Him on a cross to die,” 


__he said. 


“Oh!” the children breathed. 
“A kind man took the dear body, wrapped it in 
fine linen, and placed it in (Please turn to page 24) 
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the good man very much,” — 
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Old Spotty was a happy dog and proud as proud 

could be, with four sweet babies of her own to keep i 

her company. 

_ But Spotty had her worries too because, I’m sad 
_ to say, young Floppy tried in everything always to 

have his way. 


And more than that, this healthy pup, with tail 
of shining black, would quickly run away from home 
and slowly travel back. 

And though his mother scolded him and argued 
with him too, his naughty habit of running off grew 
with him as he grew. 


And by and by in spite of all his blessed mother 
said, this little pup made up his mind one night 
while snug in bed 

To slip away all by himself and stroll about a bit; 
and in his mind he couldn’t see the slightest harm 
in it. 


Hence at the dawning of the day while all his 
brothers slept, he slipped right through the kennel 
door, and off he bravely stepped. ith a 

The outside world he'd dreamed about was filled He 
with wondrous things, yet well he knew to see them #ifrouble 
all he’d need a pair of wings. een, h 


Yet 
oy! H 
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Wilon Norton 


oudji—™ But on and on and on he ran, from one thing to 

eep{Mmnother, till hunger got the best of him and then 
e thought of Mother. 

sadi™ Right where he was he stopped dead still and 

; toMrankly did he own that he had been a foolish pup 
o run away from home. 


And worse than that, he realized he hadn’t left 
a track along the road he'd traveled on to help in 
going back! 

Then suddenly up went his tail; a grand thought 
pierced his mind! By using his head he knew he'd 
find the home he'd left behind. 


Straightway he squarely turned about and headed 
down the street, and then he realized—oh, dear, how 
weary were his feet! 

The sun went down, the stars came out, yet Floppy 
trotted on! It really made him sick to know how far 
from home he’d gone. 


hist Yet by and by the trail grew less until at last, oh, 

nneli™@oy! He slipped right through the paling fence and 

| ith a yelp of joy 

illed i He landed in his mother’s bed! Then with a 

hem#Mroubled face declared that of all the things he had 
een, home was the nicest place! 
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Our 
Stamp 


Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


Hm on the summit of the lofty Andes Moun- 
tains, on the border between Argentina and 
Chile, almost thirteen thousand feet above sea level, 
stands what is perhaps the most impressive monu- 
ment in the world, the noble Christ of the Andes. 
This figure of Jesus Christ was erected by our South 
American neighbors, Argentina and Chile, to cele- 
brate the peaceful settlement of a dispute that had 
very nearly caused them to declare war on each 
other. 

In the early nineteenth century these two coun- 
tries had agreed that the crest of the Andes moun- 
tains should be the boundary line between them. At 
that time the mountains had not been explored or 
surveyed, and no one knew just where the crest was. 
No one cared particularly, because everyone thought 
the land was worthless. 

As the years went by people of both countries be- 
gan to settle in the mountain districts, which they 
found to contain valuable farming and grazing land. 
Then a great many arguments arose as to the exact 


location of the boundary. Argentina claimed the strip 


of land in which several thousand Chileans lived, and 
Chile claimed another strip in which a large number 
of Argentines lived. Both the Argentines and the 
Chileans were loyal to their native land, and neither 
wanted to live under the rule of the other. 

Finally the situation grew so tense that the coun- 
tries were on the verge of war. Both Argentina and 
Chile began to spend large sums of money for war- 
ships, guns, and other war equipment, and fortified 
the border with huge cannon. 

Many citizens of both countries felt that the dis- 
pute could be and should be settled peaceably. Two 
bishops, Benavente of Argentina and Jara of Chile, 
traveled among their towns and villages urging the 
people to come to some agreement without resorting 
to war. Finally their advice was followed. On Christ- 
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mas Day, 1901, the two governments signed a treaty 
to submit the boundary question to the King of 
England for settlement. Both nations agreed to ac- 
cept his decision, and they carried out their agree- 
ment faithfully. 

Bishop Benavente suggested that a statue of 
Jesus Christ be erected upon the boundary line, which 
would be a continual reminder to both countries to 
remain at peace with each other. The women of 
Buenos Aires undertook to raise the money for such 
a statue, and an Argentine sculptor designed it. 
The statue was cast in bronze from the cannon that 
the Argentine government had used to fortify the 
border. 

In 1903 the two nations agreed that the statue 
should be placed on the highest point on the border 
to which it could be transported. 

Early in the year 1904 the statue was taken to 
Upsallata Pass, first by rail, then on gun carriages up 
the mountainside. Since the mountain was so steep 
that in places pack mules could not get a foothold, 
soldiers and sailors of both nations helped to pull 
the carriages. The statue was dedicated on March 
13, 1904. 

The Christ of the Andes is a majestic figure 
twenty-six feet high, and stands on a globe on top of 
an octagonal granite column twenty-two feet high. 
It bears the following inscription: “Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than Argentines 
and Chileans break the peace to which they have 
pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the Re- 
deemer.”” The statue is pictured on a stamp issued 
by Argentina in 1934, which we illustrate. It is also 
pictured on a stamp issued by Spain in 1930. 

The story of the Christ of the Andes is proof 
that when nations agree to live at peace with one 
another, and really want to, they can do so, 
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B OB stopped in the shelter of the porch and 
stared unhappily through the rain. This was 
the day before Easter Sunday. Veiled in rainy 
grays and browns, the world looked cold and bleak, 
without a hint of new life anywhere. 

With a sigh, Bob tightened the bandanna around 
his neck and turned up the collar of his raincoat. 
If he kept his promise and got a pot of narcissuses 
for the “Pageant of Spring” at the schoolhouse to- 
night, he could not wait any longer for Red. And 
he had to have the flowers! Without their wands 
of starry, white blossoms, his part in the pageant 
would be ridiculous. He could not stand with Cora- 
lee before the audience and watch her point to an 
empty flowerpot and say, ‘These pure white blos- 
soms are a promise that if we cultivate our own small 
bulbs of goodness in time they will burst into 
beauty.” 

Scowling, Bob pushed his hands into his pockets 
and plunged down the steps. 

He had planted three pots of small, brown nar- 
cissus bulbs in January, expecting to get three pots 
of flowers—one for his mother, one for his teacher, 
and one for himself. He had studied a flower cata- 
logue and ordered the bulbs and done everything 
the catalogue said to do. And look what had hap- 
pened! 

Bob went through the gate and climbed to the 
shoulder along the highway, while rain pelted down 
on his rubber hat and sloshed under his boots. 

Someone hailed him from the meadow beyond. 
Turning, he saw Red jogging toward him. 

Bob waited until Red could fall into step beside 
him. 

“You weren't going to leave me, were you?” Red 
asked with a grin. 

“I didn’t want to,” said Bob, “but I promised to 


Promise 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


bring those flowers tonight, and I thought you 
weren’t coming.” 

“I made a promise too,” Red rebuked him mildly. 

“I promised to go to town with you after them. 
But why don’t we stop at the Roost as we pass and 
take a look at yours?” 

Bob shrugged. “I let one get too dry. A mouse 
nibbled another. Last night I stopped in, and I 
couldn’t bear to look at the third. It has one measly 
little blossom. As a narcissus grower I raise long 
shoots of green and nothing else!” 


They left the highway and took the short cut over, 


Indian Creek that would save them two miles of 
walking. 

“If everything were easy,” said Red gently, “do- 
ing things wouldn’t be any fun. I guess we'd get as 
soft as jellyfish.” 

“Maybe,” said Bob gloomily, “but 

Suddenly he stopped and pointed. “Look at In- 
dian Creek!” The footbridge across it was gone! 

Red gulped, and his eyes widened in consterna- 
tion. 

“If we go by the highway,” he exclaimed, “we 
may not get back in time for the pageant.” 

“We won't go by the highway,” said Bob shortly. 

Bob and Red started up Indian Creek, jumping the 
little rivulets that raced down the bank to the creek. 
Sometimes they landed on patches of long, brown 
grass, and sometimes they splashed into mud pud- 
dles; but they pushed on till they came to a sprawling 
maple tree draped in trailers of wild grapevines. 

Choosing a vine that looped down close to the 
water's edge, Bob cut the loop with his pocketknife 
so as to permit one end to reach to the ground. 

“Get the idea?’ he asked. 

Red nodded. “Sure. We'll swing over the creek 
and drop on the other side. But what are we going 
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to do coming 
home?” 

“Tll show you,” 
said Bob. 

Grasping the vine, 
Bob backed away 
- from the stream as far as he could. 
Then he ran forward, reached 
the brink, and leaped. 

The vine carried him in a 
smooth, high arc far over the op- 
posite bank, and he dropped. 

The vine swung back to its place 
beside Red. 

Red took it, and Bob called: 
“Don’t let go when you land! 
Hold it. We want it on this side 
for the return.” 

“O.K.,” Red shouted as he came 
dashing down the bank, leaped, 
and sailed over, just as Bob had 
done. 

Bob caught him by the coat to 
help steady him so that the vine 
would not jerk him back into the 
stream. 

“Now,” Bob said as he took the 
big bandanna from around his 
neck, “I'll tie one end of this 
handkerchief to the vine and the 
other to that clump of buckbrush. 
That'll hold it on this side till we 
get back.” © 

“Good idea!” said Red. “It'll 
save us a long walk!” 

Feeling somewhat lighter of 
heart, the boys took up their tramp 
to town. But when they reached 
the florist’s shop, the man said: 
“Before the war most of our bulbs 
came from foreign countries, so 
we have had a shortage this year. 
This year I planted only half as 
many as usual, and 
we're sold out.” 

“But,” pro- 
tested, “we've got to 
have some! We're 
_ giving an Easter pag- 

eant at school to- 
night, all about do- 
ing our best and 
keeping our faith 
that God’s promises 
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Waking Up 


By R. H. Grenville 


Mummy and Daddy have a 
clock 
They wind up every night. 
It calls them up each single 
day— 
Sometimes before it’s light. 


But when the flowers go to 
sleep 
And sleep the winter 
through, 
How do they know the time 
to wake 
And start their blossoms 
new? 


I’ve searched the lily’s slender 
bell, 
The tulip’s golden cup, 
To find out where they hide 
the clock 
That wakes the flowers up. 


I’ve never found a trace of it 
On any mossy shelf; 
And so I think God loves 
them so 
He wakes them up Him- 
self! 


will come true, no 
matter how black 
the world around us 
looks. That’s it, isn’t 
it, Bob?” 

Bob nodded. 
“That’s what the pageant’s about. 
But it’s hard for me to understand. 
I planted some bulbs. I'd never 
grown any before, but I took care 
of them the best I could, and they 
fizzled out. Then I came over here 
to get some flowers from you, and 
you haven’t any. I tried as hard 
as I could.” 

“Aw, Mister!” Red begged the 
florist, “help us out! Bob’s going 
to feel awful, standing up there 
before all those people, raving 
over a flowerpot without any flow- 
ers in it. He promised our teacher 
he’d bring some.” 

There was sympathy in the 
man’s face, but he shook his head. 

“I haven’t any,” he said. 

Bob nudged Red. ‘Come on,” 
he urged. 

At a restaurant across the street 
they got a bowl of soup and a 
sandwich. 

When they started home, the 
rain still pelted about them. Si- 
lently they trudged the mile and a 
half to Indian Creek. 

“You go first,” said Bob, as he 
untied the vine from the buck- 
brush. 

Red did not answer. He took 
his run and sailed over the creek. 

When he landed on the farther 
side, he did not swing the vine 
back to Bob. He stood with it in 
his hand, staring up into the tree. 

“What's the trou- 
ble?” Bob called im- 
patiently. “I want to 
get home. The soon- 
er I tell Miss Mor- 

-gan I haven’t any 
flowers, the better.” 

“I felt this vine 
slip when I came 
over,’ Red answered 
slowly. “Do you 
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think it'll hold you?” Red looked a little worried. 

“It'll have to,” said Bob. “Send it along.” 

Red obeyed, but he insisted, “I felt it jerk, even 
if I can’t see anything wrong.” 

The vine swung toward Bob. He caught it and 
took his run. He leaped and swung out over the 
deep, swift water of Indian Creek; but before he 
reached the opposite bank the vine slipped, letting 
him down into the water. The next moment, it jerked 
loose from the limb above and came whipping down 
like the loops of a lariat. 

Still clinging to the vine, Bob floundered in the 


Bob caught the vine and took his run, He leaped and 
swung out over the deep, swift water of Indian Creek 
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icy water. The shock sent all the breath from his 
lungs and drew up his right leg in a cramp. Helpless, 
he calied to Red. But Red was not looking at him; 
he was looking at the vine whose loops still whipped 
above them. His arm shot out and his fingers closed 
over it. With a shout of triumph, he ran up the 
bank, dragging the vine with him. When he reached 
the maple tree, he braced himself against the trunk 
and pulled with all his might. 

Bob felt himself lifted toward the bank. His left 
leg struck it, and he forced his cramping right leg 


down. Awkwardly he staggered up the muddy bank. 

“Good boy!” Red congratulated him. “But we've 
got to dry you out. Your teeth are chattering!” 

Bob tried to grin, but did not succeed very well. 

“Can you jog-trot?” asked Red, linking his arm 
through Bob's and pressing close against him to cut 
off the wind. “It’s not far to the Roost. We can have 
a fire there in a jiffy.” 

“I don’t want to stop there,” Bob protested. ‘The 
sight of those flowers gives me a pain.” 

Red said nothing, and when they came to the lane 
that led to the Roost, Bob turned into it. Smoke was 


rising from the chimney, and he was chilled to the 
bone. 

When Red opened the door and pushed him in, 
Bob stumbled; but he caught himself. He stumbled 
because he was staring hard and could not believe 
what he saw. 

There, across the room in the window, stood his 
pot of narcissuses. All down the heavy sheath that 
had been hard and thick and green below that single 
starlike bloom, white blossoms sprayed! There were 
other shoots too covered with white. The long, 
thick, green envelopes had split open and poured 
out bloom! 
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Red laughed. “You didn’t know 
much about narcissuses, Bob, and 
you didn’t have much faith. But 
you tried. Now you can keep your 
promise!” 

Bob went forward, but not to 
where Andy tended the red-hot 
stove. He went to the flower and 
touched a blossom with a gentle 
finger. Red was right. He had not 
known much about growing nar- 
cissuses, and he had not had much 
faith. But he had tried. 

He was not cold now. He 
glowed with happiness. 


Christ’s Love Is 
Spreading 
(Continued from page 17) 


his own tomb. The tomb was 
a cave in a hillside of a garden 
very much like this one.” The old 
man waved his arm to include the 
grounds, the trees and shrubs. 
“Then wicked men came and 
rolled a stone before the door of 
the tomb and set a group of sol- 


diers to guard it. But during the 
night before the third day dawned 
a sound like a mighty earthquake 
came, and the stone was rolled 
away. When friends came to the 
tomb the next morning they found 
it empty. An angel inside the door 
said to them: ‘He is not here! He 
is risen!’ ” 

“You have told us about Jesus!” 
the children cried. 


“Ah, you do know the story,” 
the old man said. “There are chil- 
dren here from many lands speak- 
ing many tongues, but they all 
know the story of Jesus.” 

The old man stood up and 
reached for the bell rope. “Like 
new sap in tree and bush, the 
love of Jesus is rising day by day 
in the hearts of men,” he said 
aloud. “Neither hate nor greed 
nor gun nor bomb can stop the 
Christ love from rising and 
spreading.” 

With a mighty effort he pulled 
on the rope. 

“Jesus rose from the dead! 
Jesus rose from the dead!” The 
church bell rang out the glad 


greeting for all people to hear. 

The boy and his sister joined 
the children as they came down 
the slope from the big house, and 
together they marched through 
the door of the church. “Christ's 
love is spreading! Christ's love is 
spreading!” the bell sang as it 
swung slowly and more slowly to 
a stop. 


The Pineapple 


Secret 
(Continued from page 13) 


and come down with us!” they 
called. 

Carole remembered lonely Mor- 
ris. She turned and indicated the 
two older boys. “Look,” she said 
to the new acquaintances across 
the fence: “I want you to know 
Juan Gamboa and Morris Hanney. 
They’re our friends.” 

Juan bowed, almost comically 
serious. But Morris turned as red 
as one of the poppies growing by 
the fence. 

“Well, everybody come and 


Tiny and Tim (A story without words) By Thelma E. Masten 
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swim,” little dark Virginia Dale 
said and looked eagerly at Carole, 
as if she very much wanted her to 
come. 

“We'll have to get our suits,” 
Carole said. 

The bathers waved and went on 
toward the beach. Carole turned 
around to see Juan staring at 
somebody else a short distance 
down the stréet. 

“Tia Amparo!” he shouted 
suddenly. And Carole recognized 
the Mexican woman who had giv- 
en them the pineapple present to 
bring to him. She came slowly for- 
ward and Juan ran to meet her. 
When the others came up beside 
the fence, Juan turned. 

“She says they have found out 
that I did not steal!” he said 
breathlessly. “I am free to go 
home to my little mother!’ He 
turned and talked excitedly to the 
woman, showing her the money in 
his hands. 

“So that’s Juan Gamboa,” Mor- 
ris said. 

And all at once Carole under- 
stood something else. “There was 
another one,” she said. “Another 
Juan wrote to us to leave the——” 

“Yeh!” interrupted Morris. 
“Me!” 

“Oh!” Carole said. 

“I saw your ad. I thought may- 
be I could get the package away 
from you again, if it was any 
good.” It seemed very hard for 
Morris to talk. “But when—when 
you gimme that lunch——’” He 
stopped. 

Carole put out a hand and 
touched his arm. But Morris was 
started now. 

“Look,” he said, “I come 
around today to pay for that.” He 
pulled a hand out of his pocket 
with some dimes and nickels in it. 
“I come around to give you this. 
And then you all run out of the 
yard after the foldin’ money!” His 
calling the paper bill “folding 
money” made Carole laugh. Sud- 
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quite gay 


denly Morris laughed too. 

“And then you saved Carl,” 
Carole said, sobering again, and 
pushing his money away. 

“Aw!” Morris said again. He 
couldn’t stand praise. 

.Juan turned to look at them. 
Carole thought his dark eyes were 
the happiest eyes she had ever 


_ seen. 


“T go now with Tia Amparo to 
mi madre,” he said. “Gracias— 
thank you. I come again sometime. 
Adios—good-by!” 

The Spanish words sounded like 


‘music. One could almost under- 


stand them without Juan’s telling 
what they meant. 

“Adios,” Carl said to Juan, and 
laughed. 

Carole turned to look at Morris. 
She saw that his eyes were as hap- 
py as Juan’s. 

“Go get your swim suit and 
come with us,” she said. 

He grinned. “Gracias,” he said, 
and ran for home. 

“Heh!” Carl said. 

That night Carole and Carl told . 
Mother and Daddy all about the 
“secrets.” Mother looked at Dad- 
dy, and all at once she was biting 
hér lips. There were bright tears 
in her blue eyes, but they were 
tears of joy! She drew Carl to her 
and hugged him the way Morris 
had hugged him that afternoon 
when he was safe on the curb of 
the avenue. 

Daddy turned to Carole. “So 
you love your enemy now, do you, 
honey?” he said. 

Carole opened her eyes wide. 
Why, she did love Morris Han- 
ney! Why, she felt about him al- 
most the way she did about her 
brother, Carl. 

“But, Daddy,” she said, “he’s 
so brave. And he’s really, really 
nice!” 

“Sure,” Daddy said. “Every- 
body’s nice, when you understand 

(The End) 
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By JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Easter Foods in the Manner of Old Russia 


@It used to be the custom in 
Russia to give everyone, even the 
tiniest baby, an egg for Easter. 
The czar and his court gave gold 
eggs studded with jewels! The 
peasants pierced hens’ eggs at 
both ends with a pin, blew out 
the contents, and then painted the 
Shells in designs and colors as 
lovely and brilliant as the gems 
of the nobility. Today we gen- 
erally boil the eggs before deco- 
rating them. 


Scrambled Eggs 


4 eggs 

4 tablespoonfuls milk 

teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful butter 


@ Melt butter in a frying pan be- 
ing sure the sides and bottom 


of the pan are covered. Beat eggs, 
milk, and salt together and pour 
into pan. Lower the heat and cook 
slowly, stirring until eggs are set. 
Serve at once. 


Zakuskas 


(Appetizers; small portions of 
highly seasoned or flavored food) 


® Arrange the following foods on 
a compartment plate or on a large 
platter: 

@ Diced cucumbers and tomatoes 
with Russian dressing; hard-boiled 
eggs cut lengthwise and stuffed 
with mashed yolks seasoned with 
salt, pepper, mustard, and a little 
sour cream; crisp radishes; celery 
stalks filled with a mixture of 
cream cheese and chopped olives. 
® Russian dressing is made by 


adding to 1 cupful mayonnaise the 
following chopped ingredients: 1 
sweet pickle, 1 hard-cooked egg, 
1 green pepper, and 1 small onion. 


Modern American Easter 
Bunnies 


2 cupfuls flour 

5 tablespoonfuls shortening 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
24 cupful milk 


® Cut shortening into dry ingre- 
dients, add milk, and mix well. 
Turn onto floured board and roll 
or pat into a sheet about 2 of an 
inch thick. Cut into strips about 
14 inches long. Tie each strip into 
a knot and place on a greased 
baking sheet as you do so. Bring 
the ends up straight to form ears, 
pressing the handle of a knife 
down on each ear to improve the 
shape. On the knot press in raisins 
for eyes. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven for 10 or 12 minutes. Coat 
with confectioners’ sugar frosting, 
using pink frosting to tint the 
ears. 


The Whittler 
(Continued from page 8) 


pupil of the great Amati. In 
the town of Cremona there 
were many violinmakers, but none 
who made such wonderful violins 
as Amati. 

Day after day Antonio worked 
at his bench, learning something 
new about violins and how to 
make them. It took great care and 
patience to carve correctly each of 
the seventy pieces of wood in a 
violin, These seventy pieces were 
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held together by glue, and Antonio 
learned to glue them very exactly. 

He also learned that varnish 
used for violins had to be very 
carefully mixed. He became so in- 
terested in varnishes that he 
worked long and carefully in mix- 
ing them. As a result he worked 
out a varnish that was very differ- 
ent from any that had ever been 
used before. His varnish was of 
a deep, rich color, and it soon re- 
placed the bright orange and 
cherry varnishes that had been 
used up to that time. 

The years passed, and Antonio 


worked on and on, He had learned 
that Amati was right; that if there 
is a song in the heart there is al- 
ways a way of singing it. His 
violins became known all over 
Italy. Their tones were wonderful- 
ly sweet and mellow, and the 
musicians who played on them 
wondered how they were made. 
But to Antonio Stradivari, the boy 
who whittled, it seemed simple. 
He said it was only because he 
put so much love into the making. 

When Amati died, Antonio took 
his place as the master violinmaker 
of Italy. His brothers’ voices had 
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Drop a Musical Note 


into a Tumbler 


By Wackerbarth Graham 


will mystify your friends 
when you pluck a musical note 
from the tines of a fork and drop 
it into a tumbler. 

The trick needs to be done on 
a bare table. With the glass placed 


near your right hand, take the 
fork in the left hand. Then pick 
the fork tines with the index and 
middle fingers of the right hand 
and quickly place that hand over 
the open glass. As you do so lower 
the handle of the fork in your left 
hand until it touches the table. The 
fork vibrates when you pick the 
tines and this sound can be clearly 
heard as the fork handle touches 
the table. Onlookers do not notice 
the handle of the fork because they 
are watching your right hand, It 
looks as if you are dropping the 
tone from the fork into the glass. 


become squeaky and people no 
longer cared to hear them sing, but 
Antonio went right on with his 
work, trying to make each violin 
better and more beautiful than 
the one before it. Although these 
violins were made about three hun- 
dred years ago, in every civilized 
country today a Stradivarius is still 
more highly prized than any other 
violin, and Italy has always been 
proud that she was the homeland 
of Antonio Stradivari, the boy who 
whittled, 
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O MAKE this little cottontail se- 
lect a piece of cardboard in a 
bright Easter color and cut off a piece 
measuring 61/, by 91/4 inches. Trace 
the outline of the rabbit onto a piece 
of cardboard and cut out for a pattern. 
Using the 914-inch edge of cardboard 
for the bottom, draw an outline of the 
rabbit onto the right half and cut it 
out carefully. Then fold the bottom 
edge of the cardboard up one inch 
and slit in the center (A). Fold the 
cardboard in half, with the two 61/,- 
inch edges together, 
and round off the top 
as shown in drawing. 
Make a tiny ribbon 
bow and fasten the ends 
to the inside with cello- 
phane tape or glue (B). 
Place a layer of white 


A Real Cottontail 


cotton under the cut-out rabbit and 
sew the tops and right-hand sides to- 
gether with yarn or ribbon (C). The 
cotton will fluff out through the open 
space to form a life-like rabbit. Make 
a pink French knot for the rabbit's 


e. 

ney, you wish to add a basket of eggs 
cut out a little 1-inch square basket 
like the pattern diagram. Fold together 
with the flaps on the inside and sew 
up the sides and across the bottom 
with yarn or ribbon. Now tack in place 
by the side of the rabbit (C). Fill 
with candy eggs and you have ready a 
gift or a favor. 


By joanne Dee 
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The April Fool 
Map 


(Continued from page 6) 
ward the rock. Yes, there was 
certainly an X like the one on the 
map beneath the arrow. 

“But I didn’t think real pirates 
had school chalk and if they had 
marked the rock with it a hundred 
‘years ago it would all be washed 
off by this time,” Vivian was 
saying. 

David was on his hands and 
knees lifting the smaller rock at 
the base of the boulder. The spade 
was of little use there. 

The rock lifted out easily. David 
gave a cry. Vivian peered into the 
hole and squealed too. There were 
a dozen round shining discs in the 
hole left by the rock. They looked 
very much like gold pieces. 

“But they aren’t. They're pieces 
of chocolate wrapped in gold pa- 
per,” David said, unwrapping one, 
then popping it into his mouth. “I 
remember there were some down 
at the store on the highway just 
like these.” 

“What fun!” Vivian began pick- 
ing up the “gold pieces” and drop- 
ping them into the basket. “‘Six for 
each of us!” she said. 

David was thinking. “You re- 
member what today is?” he 
laughed. 

“Of course, April Fools’ Day, 
and somebody played this April- 
fool joke on us,” Vivian cried. 
“But what a nice joke! Of course 
we didn’t really believe we'd find 
any pirate gold; but this is just 
as surprising and such fun!” 

“That’s what I call a swell 
April-fool joke,” David remarked. 
“A big surprise, but a nice one. 
I think I know who did it too. 
Cousin Charley. He was in the 
attic just before I went up there. 
He must have fixed up the map 
and buried the ‘gold pieces’ for a 
joke on us.” (Continued on page 29) 
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Easter Egos 


By Anne Westmoreland 


ASTER eggs may be hard-boiled eggs dyed 
in plain, bright colors or decorated in var- 
ious ways, or they may be colored and dec- 
orated egg shells that have had a small pin 
hole made in each end and the contents blown 
out. 

To boil eggs place them in a saucepan, 
cover with cold water, bring water to a boil, 
and boil for 8 minutes. To dye the eggs place - 
them in the hot dye, leave until the eggs are 
the tint desired, then dry on paper, turning the 
eggs so the dye will not collect and dry in 


spots. 


Special Easter-Egg Designs 


1. Easter Bunny: Made from boiled eggs, 
candy eggs, or egg shells. The collar is made 
from a piece of heavy paper 1 by 5 inches in 
size (A). Cut slits along one side as indicated 
in drawing, fold on dotted line, and paste ends 
together to form a circle. Then paste to the 
bottom of the egg. Paint eyes, nose, and whisk- 
ers as shown. Paint the inside of white ears 
pink and paste in place (B). 


2. Pig: With paste attach paper ears, a curled- 
paper tail, and a lifesaver candy nose. Paint on 
eyes and use marshmallows for legs. 


3. Clown: Paint eyes, nose, and mouth with 
water colors or vegetable coloring. Make a 
cap from a segment of a circle of colored paper 
(C). Make frill of tissue paper and paste to 
collar before egg is pasted in place. 


4. Dutch Girl: Paint face flesh color, leaving 
white circles for eyes. Paint eyes blue, lashes 
dark. Paint hair yellow in Dutch bob style and 
add a red, heart-shaped mouth. Make a cap 
from white paper (D) and curl front points 
with the edge of a scissors blade (E). Lap 
over points at back and pe together. Make 
collar (G). Glue cap and collar in place. 


5. Easter Bonnet: Paint face as for Dutch girl. 
Paint hair around face. Cut oval from heavy 
colored paper and cut out a circle in it to fit 
over egg (H). Paint top of egg to match top of 
hat. Trim hat with bits of colored paper and 
add a piece of net or maline for a veil. Make 
collar as for rabbit. 


6. Goldilocks: Paint face and cut and curl 
strips of yellow © pa for hair. Paste on as 
much as is needed to cover the head. Paste on 
a colored hair ribbon and add a frill of tissue 
paper before pasting egg to collar (K). 


7. Flowers: Use empty egg shells for these. 
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Cut two petal sections for each egg 
(L), one from a 5-inch square and 
one from a 3-inch square. With water 
colors tint the egg and the large petal 


section the same color. Paint the smal- 

ler section and the stem green. Use 

pipe cleaner for the stem. Push the é 
stem through the petals into the hole 

in the large end of the egg. Paste the a :, By Lucille Ison © 


tals to the egg as shown. Make a 
by pushing the stems into a — 


container filled with sand (M). 
A | 

Table Grace 
By Ida Tyson Wagner 


O God, who always doth 
provide 
Sweet nectar for the bee, 
Sun and rain for gardens, 
‘And bread and milk for 
me, 


I give my thanks to Thee. 
& 


The April Fool 
Map 


(Continued from page 28) 


“And we found a lot of other 
treasure besides,” Vivian pointed 
out. “I know now what Grandma 
meant when she said there are al- 
ways treasures for people who 
look for them.” 

David was puzzled for a second. 
Then he nodded. “Of course,” he 
cried, ‘““The violets and the blue- 
y bird’s feather 
: “And the ouzel’s song and the 
d 


kingfisher’s nest. Outdoors is just 
full of treasures,” Vivian said. 
“Come on,” she ended, starting 
q for the steppingstones between the 
s island and the creek bank. “Let’s 
n hurry back and tell Cousin Charley 
€ thank-you and tell Grandma we 
found out what she meant by say- 
ing that treasures are everywhere.” | 


SD OM oTHERS 


We have received many letters 
from boys and girls telling us what 
their pets are and what tricks they 
can do. Now we are wondering 
if it wouldn’t be interesting to tell 
others just how you taught your 
pet the tricks he can do. We feel 
sure that some of you have spent 
a good deal of time in training 
your pet and that you would like 
to share the method you used with 
others. 

Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your age, 
name, and address. 


Dear Editor: | have a brown pony 
named Captain. When Captain wants 
some oats he kisses me; that is, he 
wiggles his nose by my face. Then I 
give him a handful of oats. When I 
open the kitchen door Captain walks 
into the house. If he sees the sugar. on 
the table he wants to eat it. I believe 
he would sit down on a chair if he 
could.— Bobby Korf (8 years), Chesa- 
ning, Mich. 


Dear Editor: | have a rather unusual 
pet. His name is Rascal. He is a little 
chipmunk. When I was staying in New 
Hampshire last summer I found him 


in a hole, so the next day I returned 
to the hole with a shoe box and 
brought Rascal home. After much per- 
suading I was allowed to keep the little 
fellow, who was at the time very tiny, 
and all of the family soon became at- 
tached to him. I was surprised to find 
that he would play just like a kitten 
or a puppy. He chased my fingers and 
followed me about the house. He has 
learned quite a few tricks. Among 
other things he will sit up and beg for 
food, and come at the snap of my 
fingers. He has got outdoors twice 
since we adopted him and both times 
he has come back to us. Perhaps that 
proves that the little fellow likes us 
as much as we like him.—Marilyn Fox 
(14 years), Arlington, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a bird named 
Dicky. He is a gray linnet. He is very 
clever. When I open the door of his 
cage and tell him to come out he 
chirps and comes out. When I tell 
him it is time to go back into his cage 
he goes right back into it.—Esther 
Lou Fain (10 years), Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Dear Editor : | am writing to tell you 
about my pet kid. She is a seven-month- 
old Angora kid. Her hair is silky, curly, 
and white, and about four inches long. 
She is very cute. She minds me very 
well. She loves to run and climb. We 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend, I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


State 


State 


have a chicken coop with a tin roof. 
Her chief delight is to run and jump 
up on it and scare the chickens. She 
likes to tease our dog by chasing him 
and pretending she is mad and trying 
to butt him. She will stand on her 
hind legs for something to eat. She 
likes to eat candy papers !—Lois Jasper 
(13 years), Yeso, N. Mex. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a darling pet 
bird. She is a parakeet, and her name 
is Thunder. She has a beautiful tur- 
quoise breast and her other feathers are 
gtay and black. When we allow her to 
come out of her cage she flies over to 
one of us, perches on his head, and 
combs his hair with her bill. Sometimes 
she refuses to get back into her cage 
when she has had her freedom. We 
then turn out the lights and pretend 
to be asleep. She then flies back to her 
cage.—Charlene Parker (12 years), St. 
Louis, Mo. 


If you will memorize the happy thought. 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of April 4 
God dwells in me: I’m well and 
strong, 


Busy and happy all day long. 
For the week of April 11 


I have success with any task 
When first my Father’s help I 
ask. 


For the week of April 18 


God watches o’er me hour by 
hour: 

I'm safe 
power. 


in His protecting 


For the week of April 25 


Words have power to help and 
bless: 

My words shall scatter happi- 
ness. 


m 
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that are defined in the following 


sentences. 
1. Change pane into the back of 
the neck. 


Change nags into warbled. 
3. Change bade into an orna- 
ment. 


4. Change fate into an act. 
‘. 5. Change ages into a wise man. 
April Showers 6. Change /amp into a tropical 

tree. 
By Glenn Morgan 7. Change tams into rugs. 
8. Change sale into meadows. 

This little elf has been caught in a shower. With your pencil fol- 9, Change peal into jump. 

low the dots from 1 to 32 and see if you can protect him until the 19, Change /ast into a seasoning. 


shower is over. 


Who Am I? 
By Lillie M. Jordan 
My ears are long, my tail is short, 
My fur is nice to stroke. 
I never make a single sound, 
Not even purr or croak. 
I never need to eat or drink— 
Perhaps you'll think that funny. 
I’m made for you to play with 
For I'm an Easter - - - - - ‘ 


A 
What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I have no nose nor eyes nor mouth, 
And yet I have a face, 

I run all day, I run all night, 
Yet I never leave my place. 
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Methods of Moving 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


HORCAN 


The first letter of each of the 


; following words is missing. When 
State Flower Puzzle Hide branches brown and bare the end letters are at le you 


By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson And flutter like pink butterflies will have eight different ways in 


In tiny - ------- ! 

If you fill in correctly the last A ee po 
word in the following verse you i 1. —unning 5. —alking 
will have the name of the State Feampecisinns 2. —lipping 6. —lying 
that has chosen the peach blossom By H. Lillian Higgins 3. —wimming 7. —umping 
for its State flower. By rearranging the letters of the 4. —tawling 8. —liding 


The lovely blossoms of the peach italicized words form the words (Answers on inside of back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Just across the border up in Canada, our neighbor on the north, 
two girls started a Good Words Booster Club of their own, Not long 
ago we received a report from these girls that the rest of you Boosters 
will enjoy reading. If you have a club of your own, you may get some 
new ideas from the activities of the club at Fort Steele, B. C., where 
Berna Claire and Aubrey Kershaw live. Their letter follows: 


Dear Secretary: You seem to be so interested in what local Booster Clubs are 
doing that we decided to write you about ours. We began less than a year ago 
with thirteen members. Two more have joined. We usually have one meeting 
a week. We do handwork, such as painting pictures on glass and making things 
out of wood. 

Last December we had a tea and a sale of handmade things. We took in 
$17.85 for the Red Cross, and $2.75 for our Booster Club pins. We are busy 
again, because we are going to have a concert and another sale shortly. 

We have a song we sing and a list of pledges we keep. I am sending you 
a copy of both. Maybe other Boosters would like them. We sing the Booster 
song to a tune very similar to “There'll Always Be an England.” If anyone wants 
the music we can furnish it. Here are the words of the song: 


I’m proud to be a Booster; 
And so I'll always try 

To keep my Booster pledge 
And hold its ideals high. 


I won’t forget the monkeys, 
The wise old monkeys three; 

No evil will I hear or speak, 
No evil will I see. 


I'll give respect to elders 
And always be polite; 

I'll win or lose with proper grace, 
And keep my honor bright. 


I'll keep all the health rules— 
Be clean inside and out. 

I'll always scatter sunshine, 
So this is why I shout: 


I’m proud to be a Booster, 
And so I'll always try 

To keep my Booster pledge 

- And hold its ideals high. 


We shall be glad to have reports from other clubs and to hear from 
any of you who are interested in starting a club of your own. We will 
send you instructions and suggestions and work with you until your 
club is well organized. 


We welcome Betty Jean, who is 
a new member, and print her letter 
so that you-may see how well she 
is keeping the pledge. 


32 April 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to do 
what my pledge tells me. It helps me 
to help others at home and at school. 
I help two little girls get on their 
clothes at school. I help my mother 


more now, because in doing so I know 
that I am keeping the pledge.—Betty 
Jean Van Beek. 


Kindness and courtesy are qual- 
ities that all Boosters learn to ex- 
press. Edna must have felt happy 
after doing her good deed. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am still. keeping 
the Booster Club pledge. Yesterday I 
went to Baltimore on the train with 
my family. The train was very crowded. 
I was just going to take the seat in 
front of my mother and father when 
a woman with a baby got on. There 
were no more seats, so I let her have 
the seat. She thanked me, and it made 
me happy to be kind to her.—Edna 
Saunders. 

A 


Six-and-a-half-year-old Kallista 
gives us all something to measure 
up to. She calls herself a “cleanup 
warden.” 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to help 
my mother by being a ‘cleanup 
warden.” I wash out the bathtub; I 
make up my bed; I keep the table 
clean; I wash up after Revs I keep 
my feet and food off the chairs; I 
put my books away; I buy war stamps. 
—Kalista Emily Small. 


In helping his parents to took 
after little three-year-old Jerry, 
Dale is indeed proving what a 
fine Booster he is! 

Dear Secretary: 1 got your letter, and 
I liked the poem called “Two Rain- 
drops” very much. I am obeying the 
tules of the Good Words Booster Club. 
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I am sure that we loyal Boosters are 
like the raindrop that did the work as 
it went along. 

I am helping Mother and Daddy take 
care of a little boy three years old 
who does not have a home. His name 
is Jerry, and I like him very much. He 
is standing beside me while I write. 

As you know, I used to take piano 
lessons, but I have changed to the 
horn and am getting along fine-—Dale 
Berkheimer. 

& 


Booster boys and girls every- 
where are finding help in The 
Prayer of Faith. Patsy’s letter re- 
minds us that it strengthens, aids, 
and blesses us in every need. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry that I 
have not written you sooner, but I have 
a little sister I have been looking after. 
Many times I say The Prayer of Faith 
when I am having a hard time, and I 
can tell that God helps me, He helped 
me one night in particular when I was 


ledge. Mother just now said that I am 

joing very well in keeping the pledge. 
I hope the others are successful too. 
If everybody tried to be a good Booster 
we would have a very nice world to 
live in. I wish children in foreign 
countries could enjoy all the holidays 
and blessings we have in our country. 
—Dean Gilbert. 


A 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” ‘I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 


My Father loves me, this I know, 
Because He goes where’er I go; 

He blesses me and guides my way 
And keeps me happy every day. : 


MY FATHER 


over at a friend’s house. We were 
playing on the floor when the door 
slammed and my foot came down and 
hit her on the nose. I thought for a 
moment her nose was broken, but I 
said The Prayer of Faith and pretty 
soon she was all right.—Patsy Hock- 
ridge. 
A 


Dean is an enthusiastic member 
of the Booster Club. We know 
how proud he must be when his 
mother notices how well he is 
keeping the pledge. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for your 
letter. I got a lot of good out of it. 
It is helping me to keep my club 


WITH OTHERS 


for WEE Wispom other then his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your ‘pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for othérs:may write to the 
secretary. She will-see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group ©f workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 
Here’s hoping that ‘your ideas 
for starting clubs will be as plenti- 
ful as April showers! 

“ad Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 

Because of lack of space it is im- 

possible to publish all names sent in. 


If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Daryl Jean Wilson (12), 421 Colo- 
rado Ave., Brush, Colo.; Joan Marker 
(7) and Richard Marker (11), Rte. 1, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Bonita Claire 
Hayes (11), Potomac, Mont.; Ara- 
bella Colley (11), Rte. 4, Box 311, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Gloria Jane Durbin 
(11), 620 Fruit Ave., Farrell, Pa.; 
Virginia Vereschagin (10), Rte. 1, 
Box 129, Orland, Calif.; Shirley Ash- 
croft (9), Rte. 3, Box 33, Orland, 
Calif.; Jo Ann Briggs (14), Shirley 
Briggs (13), Helen Duddleston (14), 
and Joan McCarthy (11), all of La 
Valle, Wis.; Bonnie Bulkley (11), 
Shallow Water, Kans.; Jo Anne Oet- 
ting (10), Madison, Nebr.; Mary K. 
Street (14), 701 N. Bluff, Ada, Okla. ; 
Blanche E. Nelson (11), 419 S. Main 
St., Las Cruces, N. Mex.; Marilyn 
Olsson (9), 297 Renfrew St., Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Bernice Stowell (11) and 
Marilyn Jorgensen (11), Union 
Springs, N. Y.; Betty Brown (11), 
Rte. 3, Brooking Rd., c/o W. A. 
Brown, Kansas City, Mo.; Norma 
Fleet (13), Powell River, B. C., Can- 


ada; Mary Pavilaitis (12), 6430 Wid- . 


man Pl.; Detroit, Mich.; Joan Smith 
(12), 211 Grand Central Ave., Horse- 
heads, N. Y.; Madeline Robins (13), 
67-04 Seventy-fifth St., Middle Vil- 
lage, N. Y.; Violet Doring (12), 66- 
54 Sixty-ninth St., Middle Village, N. 
Y.; Katherine P. Hughes (13), Rte. 4, 
Box 423, Waukesha, Wis.; Louise 
Lindberg (13), 28433 Arlington Cir- 
cle, Willoughby, Ohio; Mary Lain 
(13), 272 E. 285th St., Willoughby, 
Ohio; June Yvonne Zimmer (15), 11 
Webster St., Burwood E. 13, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia; Enid M. 
Cooke (14) and Stella M. Cooke 
(12), 2 Cowesby St., Moss Side, Man- 
chester 14, England; Catherine Wat- 
son (13), 1339 W. 110th St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Beatrice J. Seknicka (12), 3248 
N. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Flor- 
ence Hartmann (7) and Gloria Hart- 
mann (15), 6717 Arkansas St., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Joann K. Karnatz (7), 
542 Barrington Rd., Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich.; Ann Marie Cummings 
(12), Betty Novak (13), Shirley Ed- 
wards (15), Charlotte Sommers (12), 
Joyce Bebow (11), Georgeen Welch 
(11), Patsy Murphy (9), Shirley 
Meyer (13), all of Grimms, Wis. 
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THIS IS JANET 


Designed by Joyce Lutz (12 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


Have you a paper doll and her outfit that you would like to have Dorothy Wagstaff 
draw for Wee Wisdom? Mail it to Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


State Flower Puzzle 
Delaware 


Transpositions 


for 


IGHT NOW many families are having to 
} leave their homes and move to places 

where there is special work to be done, 
and the children of the family find it hard to 
give up their friends and playmates. 


Have you a friend who has moved far away 
and who is missing the good times he used to 
have with you? Or have you a brand-new friend 
who is feeling a bit lonely and homesick in his 
new surroundings? 


Whether your friend is an old one or a new 
one, you can make him very happy this Easter 
with a gift subscription for Wee Wisdom maga- 
zine. Wee Wisdom will bring him many hours 
of pleasure and entertainment, and every new 
copy that he receives will seem like an addi- 
tional gift from you. Twelve gifts in one is 
just what you will be giving him. 

Turn to page 30 of this number to find the 
gift order blank. If you will fill it out and send 
it back today, your friend’s subscription wili 
begin with the April number and will reach 
him in time for Easter. Just $1 will bring him 
Wee Wisdom for a whole year. 


1. Nape, 2. sang, 3. bead, 4. feat, 
5. sage, 6. palm, 7. mats, 8. leas, 9. 
leap, 10. salt. 

Who Am I? 


Bunny 


What Am I? 
A clock 


Methods of Moving 


1. Running, 2. flipping, 3. swim- 
ming, 4. crawling, 5. walking, 6. fly- 
ing, 7. jumping, 8. gliding. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROTECTING 


NOTHER EASTER is at hand, calling to mankind to 

roll away the stone of doubt and fear and hate and 

to come forth into newness of life, love, and purpose. As 

an expression of your own joy in this spiritual awakening 

you are doubtless planning to send Easter greetings to 

many of your friends and loved ones. Why not let the 
Unity greeting booklets say ‘‘Happy Easter” for you? 


The message of each Unity greeting booklet is simple and 
inspiring and will help your friends to keep the Easter 
spirit alive in their hearts. Each booklet has a colorful, 
attractive cover, and with each comes a mailing envelope 
bearing an Easter design and requiring only one cent 
postage. Price of the booklets, 10 cents each; 12 for $1. 


THE MENTAL EQUIVALENT, Emmet Fox’s popular booklet, 
which sold formerly at 25 cents, has been made one of the 
Unity greeting booklets, and the price has been reduced 


MENTAL 


to 10 cents; 12 copies for $1. Here is an opportunity to 
send this fine introductory Truth message to many of your 


friends at Easter. 


UNITY GREETING BOOKLETS 


ARE You GETTING ALL You 
WANT FROM LIFE?, by Helen G. 
Sherry. 


BREATH OF IMMORTALITY, by 
Celia Caroline Cole. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE DAWN, 
by Frank B. Whitney. 


THE GREAT HELPER, by Dana 
Gatlin. 


He Passed THis Way, by Celia 
Caroline Cole. 


Hoty Bread, by Zelia M. 
Walters. 


Joy Cometn, by Clara Palmer. 


LirE Is CONSCIOUSNESS, by Em- 
met Fox. 


THE MENTAL EQUIVALENT, by 
Emmet Fox. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ONE PerRFECT GiFT, by Zelia M. 
Walters. 


THE PROTECTING PRESENCE, by 
Ernest C. Wilson. 


PRAYER OF PRAYERS, by Naomi 
Hale. 


THE SONG OF LirE, by Ernest C 
Wilson. 


TWENTY-FouR GOLDEN HOURS, 
by Janet Craig. 


THE TURNING PoInt, by Dana 
Gatlin. 


WHERE BiEssincs Becr., 
Sonya Max. 


THe Way oF Fartu, by Nonit 
Rose. 
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